Costumed belles gather in the courtyard of the Ex- 
celsior House Hotel in Jefferson, center for the an- 
nual historical Pilgrimage, April 5-7, to the East Texas 
community that once was a major Texas city. The 
Excelsior has been in continuous operation since the 
1850’s, and its guests have included U. S. Grant, 
millionaire Jay Gould, and playwright Oscar Wilde. 

Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

A Central Texas couple sails into springtime with a late 
afternoon cruise on Town Lake in Austin. Many area resi- 
dents this year will take part in the ‘‘Austin Swings in 
Spring” program of people-participation events—but really 
the entire state comes alive in warm weather. For more in- 
formation about spring activities in Texas, see page 6. 
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This lush Hill Country scene awaits motorists who will drive 
RM 337 between Leakey and Vanderpool later this year. 
The new road will expose nature-loving explorers to the 
beauty of this area and form a vital transportation link 
for local ranchers. For more about the road that was ‘‘a 


long time comin’,”’ see page 14. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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~section-slowly ascends to its place: 


Ry ees CLOSED the gap 
February 19:-on the nation’s 
longest strutted-girder bridge. 

Lifting three prefabricated pairs of 
girders, each lacking only 10 feet being 
as long as a football field, Brown and 
Root’s huge derrick barge completed 
the skeleton for the first bridge ever 
built over the Houston Ship Channel 
(See Texas Highways, August 1971). 
The waterway had to be closed for 24 
hours while the work progressed. 

It was a day of superlatives. Chairs 
were arranged on the dock for specta- 
tors who were served hors d’oeuvres 


and caviar as they watched the gigantic 
bridge take shape. They saw a total of 
1,358 tons of steel handled as delicate- 
ly as rare china. In three separate lifts, 
girder sections rose 135 feet above the 
channel and fit perfectly into place. 
Brown and Root earned $113,000 for 
the day’s work. 

By mid 1973, ten lanes of traffic will 
be rolling across the Loop 610 bridge, 
providing relief for the two-lane Wash- 
burn Tunnel which is presently the 
only way to cross the channel in this 
highly industrial area. Traffic on other 
roads, such as the congested Gulf 


Freeway, will also diminish. 

A. C. Kyser, engineer-manager of 
the Houston Urban Project, considers 
the bridge one of the highlights of his 
career. He estimates that by 1980 120,- 
000 vehicles per day will cross the 
bridge. 

Bridge Engineer Wayne Henne- 
berger of Austin visited the site the 
day of the final lifts. Later he said, 
“Now that the structural steel is com- 
plete, one can appreciate the propor- 
tions and beauty of this strutted-girder 
bridge. It is a great bridge and an en- 
gineering first.” 


GERRERRRREERE GRERERE 


Once up, maneuvering the 
341 tons of steel into 
place on the _— gigantic 
structure is a matter of 
fractions of inches. Holes 
must be carefully aligned 
to permit insertion of re- 
taining pins. 
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With one pair of girders secured, 
Ray Vansickle, urban construction 
engineer, discusses the next lift 
with Bridge Engineer Wayne Hen- 
neberger of Austin. This second 
section is the heaviest at 446 tons. 


Under floodlights, the third and 
final section rises into place at 
9:30 p.m. The crew worked steadi- 
ly through the night to finish the 
job by 7 a.m. the next day when 
the channel closing permit expired. 


AUSTIN SWINGS with the grace of a 
rising hot-air balloon, sailboats racing 
on a nearby lake, and track stars com- 
peting on The University of Texas 
campus. It’s spring, and Texas is 
coming alive. 

To celebrate the annual awakening 
from a long winter’s nap, the people 
of Central Texas are set to participate 
in the “Austin Swings in Spring” pro- 
gram of cultural events, civic affairs, 
and just plain fun during April and 
May. 

Because “Austin Swings in Spring” 
is designed to involve people, the most 
exciting events will spur competition— 
both for the casual participant and the 
dedicated player. 

The program begins from the first 
weekend (April 7-9) as the Texas Re- 
lays brings the top collegiate track 
stars to Austin for one of the top 
meets in the nation. Saturday and Sun- 
day morning (April 8-9) The Uni- 
versity of Texas sailing club will 
compete against the best college sailors 
in the south in a regatta on Lake 
Travis. And on Sunday afternoon a 
hot-air balloon race at Zilker Park will 
pit the most ardent practitioners of 
this antique art in a competition that 
is a true test of skill. 

That same weekend, a visitor to the 
area can take in the Marble Falls 
Howdy-Roo Festival—with a chili 
cookoff, flea market, and county fair 
activities. A traveler who wants to see 
it all can drive the Highland Lakes 
Bluebonnet Trail which runs April 
8-16. The trail is blanketed with the 
Texas state flower after a dry and dis- 
appointing season in 1971. Motorists 
can drive a prescribed route through 
the heart of bluebonnet country, with 
pauses at selected communities for arts 
and crafts exhibitions and other enter- 
tainment. 

Motorcyclists can enjoy on May 14 
the Highland Lakes Trail Ride through 
parks and wooded sections of Austin 
and the lakes area, plus a series of 
“Frolic Nites” during the month. 


Balloons, pretty girls, and kids all come together outdoors in Austin at the Laguna 
Gloria Arts and Crafts Fiesta in May. 


TEXAS 


swings in the spring 


Fiesta Laguna Gloria highlights 
these activities May 20-21, with the 
Mexican air of the annual arts and 
crafts festival. Throughout the spring 
season, concerts, plays, and exhibits 
are planned to interest area residents 
and visitors. Details on these activities 


can be obtained from the Austin 
Chamber of Commerce, 901 W. River- 
side, Austin, Texas 78704; from the 
chambers of commerce in the small 
towns mentioned, or from the Travel 
and Information Division, Highway 
Department, Box 5064, Austin, 78763. 


These sources are good for informa- 
tion on spring attractions throughout 
Texas. One of the most exciting af- 
fairs during this time is the 77th An- 
nual Fiesta San Antonio in April. 
Parades on land and water, a pilgrim- 
age to the Alamo, and the “Nights in 
Old San Antonio” highlight the event. 

Six Flags Over Texas and Seven 
Seas Sea-life Park, a new attraction 
which opened March 18, are in full 
swing on their spring schedules. These 
tourist meccas are located in Arling- 
ton, midway between Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Nearby is Turnpike Stadium, 
where the new Texas Rangers baseball 
club will begin the American League 
season April 6 against the Kansas City 
Royals. The Houston Astros of the 


National League will open in the 
Astrodome April 10 versus the San 
Diego Padres. And don’t forget to see 
Astroworld while you are in town. 

These are major tourist attractions, 
but still the small-town celebrations 
capture the distinctive flavor of Texas. 
Arts and crafts shows, flower festivals 
and trails, pageants, and beauty con- 
tests abound during the season when 
the weather is best. 

The Shrimp Festival in Galveston 
and Buccaneer Days in Corpus Christi 
both start the last week in April, and 
they show off the virtues of the Texas 
Gulf Coast. 

Competitive activities are popular 
throughout the state—the state cham- 
pionship Fiddlers’ Frolics in Halletts- 


ville, the Texas Surfing Contest in Gal- 
veston, and the State Bass Fishing 
Tourney at Amistad Reservoir near 
Del Rio. Or you can be an interested 
spectator at the Tarleton State South- 
west Regional Intercollegiate Rodeo 
finals in Stephenville or the World 
Championship Tennis Finals in Dallas. 

Heritage is also important to Tex- 
ans, and the 25th annual Jefferson 
Pilgrimage captures the history of this 
East Texas town. 

From the elegance of the Arabian 
Horse Show at Nacogdoches to the 
craftsmanship of the First Texas State 
Arts and Crafts Fair in Kerrville to 
the fun of the World Championship 
Crawfish Races at Port Arthur—Texas 
and spring are made for each other. 


Hundreds of great attractions beckon tourists to the scenic areas of Texas during April and May. The list below is 
just a selection of a few. For a complete calendar of events, contact Travel and Information Division. 
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Photographs and text by Larry Upshaw 


ACK IN THE EARLY ROAD-BUILDING DAYS, most Highway Department crews 
re lived in tents and moved like nomads from one section of pavement to 
another. Even today, some of the large districts in West Texas maintain special 
camping crews as highly mobile and fast-responding construction teams. 

The San Angelo District is one of the few that keeps two special crews, under 
guidance of District Maintenance Engineer Bobby Evans. 

“Geography and cost make the big difference,” said Evans. “We can do small 
jobs for much less than the contractors, and we don’t really compete with them 
because they want the big jobs. These men are hard workers, and we feel lucky 
to have them.” 

The bridge crew, supervised by Maintenance Construction Supervisor Hollis 
Gill, widens and reconstructs bridges and other structures. The dirt crew is led 
by Joe Henson, a rugged looking San Angelo native who has been with the High- 
way Department for 23 years. Henson has 17 men under him, and now they are 
placing drainage pipes on a stretch of State Highway 163 between Big Lake and 
Ozona about 70 miles west of district headquarters. 

Spend two days at the campsite in Big Lake and on the job and you get a 
glimpse of some highway builders who live away from their families during the 
week, get paid the same as regular maintenance men, work harder than most, 
and still enjoy their jobs. 


A heavy-duty truck hauls its load of base 
material around snaking curves and up 
a steep hill on State Highway 163 from 
a loading point in a dust-filled creek bed 
to the construction site. Trucker Jim 
Webb owns this vehicle and works with 
the special crew on an hourly basis. Hills 
like this make Webb cringe. ‘‘My gas bill 
eats up a lot of the profit anyway,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘] probably use a gallon just get- 
ting up this hill.’ 


C. M. “‘Preacher’’ Hagood digs into some 
down-home cooking after a hard day on 
the job. Hagood runs one of the hired 
trucks during the week, and he also tends 
to the spiritual needs of the men. He 
really is a minister of the Primitive Bap- 
tist Church, and travels either to Hous- 
ton, Lawn (near Abilene), or Altus, Okla- 
homa each weekend. 


This entire campsite can be cleared in 
one hour. The three sleeping trailers, 
which are converted stock trailers, are 
simply hooked to a car or truck. The of- 
fice, far right, and the dining hall and 
kitchen, left, are loaded onto flatbed 
trucks. A campsite to these rugged men 
is any place water and electricity is avail- 
able. According to the men, this campsite 
in the Big Lake maintenance section is 
the least picturesque place they’ve ever 
camped. Most maintenance yards are 
equipped to handle them, but soon they 
will move to private land near Ballinger 
for another job. They will set up camp 
near a well, and the local utility com- 
pany will string an electric line to them. 


A cook’s chores on a special crew begin 
just before daybreak. Ed ‘‘Junior’’ Spen- 
cer makes coffee for 17 men and pre- 
pares eggs-to-order each morning. His 
biscuits are as good as mother used to 
make, and there’s always plenty of crisp 
bacon and sausage. Spencer is retired 
from the Navy and enjoys the mobile life 
his job provides. He is rated as a main- 
tenance man, since the Highway Depart- 
ment doesn’t have the job title of 
““cook.”’ But this kitchen and the dining 
room attached are his major responsibili- 
ties. They can easily be disconnected, 
loaded on trucks, and moved to another 
campsite. 


HRA ane Tne aM Sin 


Phillip “‘Bean’’ Radle, at 57 the oldest 
member of the crew, engages in a card 
game to relieve the stress of a hard day’s 
work. ‘‘We play cards or dominoes,” he 
said. ‘‘Some of the fellows go into town, 
or they stay here and read or watch tele- 
vision.’’ Henson said there has _ never 
been a disagreement between two em- 
ployees or an employee and the residents 
of the town where they are camped. 
“Even the youngest man _ (Kenneth 
Kenny, 21) knows we just can’t go 
around causing trouble.’’ 
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“It’s a good life, it really is,’’ said Joe 
Henson. ‘‘We work well together, the men 
get along together, we eat well, and we 
live pretty cheaply. The Department main- 
tains the trailers, and we pay $7 a week 
for food. But what we do best is work. 
These guys really put out the work. We 


Construction supervisor Joe Henson 
holds a level rod and discusses tech- 
niques with foreman Billy Taylor. Henson 
relies on Taylor for on the spot guidance 
of his men and expertise with the heavy 
equipment used by the special crew. 
“Billy can tell someone how to do a job,”’ 
said Henson, ‘‘and he can handle any 
piece of equipment we have when the 
need arises.’ 
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work especially well in emergency situa- 
tions, if there’s a road to be rebuilt or 
people need rescuing. Like during the 
Ozona flood in 1954. We were camped at 
Winters Lake (about 160 miles from the 
tragedy) and | was out looking for a 
caliche pit. When | got back to the camp- 


site, nothing was left but a few pigs we 
were raising, and they weren’t talking. 
We helped recover drowned people and 
repaired the highways. It’s been like this 
for 23 years, and a few of my men have 
been with me that long. We do some- 
thing a little different almost every month.’’ 


Maintenance men clamp together drain- 
age pipe with a wrench socket that Joe 
Henson adapted to use with an air gun. 
Turning the bolts by hand for one line of 
pipe took about an hour, and now it can 
be done in 10 minutes. Special crew 
members must be good mechanics be- 
cause they are too far out to rely on im- 
mediate help from the district office. 


A handful of workers does well on this 
drainage pipe project, typical of the size 
job the dirt crew is assigned. ‘‘Most con- 
tractors couldn’t afford to do a small job 
like this for what it costs us,” said Hen- 
son. ‘‘We don’t try to compete with them. 
For a small job that costs us $52,000, 
they would have to bid $80-90,000.”’ 
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Ranch Road 337 is now being built through the country of 1100 springs 
in the Hill Country west of Bandera. Fifty years in the making, the scenic 
route through the beautiful hills led one county judge to remark.... 


It Was a LongTime Comin’ 


W. B. SANSOM TOOK THE OATH OF 
OFFICE as county judge of Real County 
on January 1, 1937. That year he led 
a delegation to Austin to request the 
Texas Highway Commission to build a 
ranch road from Camp Wood east to 
Leakey, the county seat, to Vander- 
pool and then to Medina. The route 
had been designated since the 1920's. 

One of the Highway Commissioners 


told Sansom that it was impossible to 
build a road through the rough, moun- 
tainous terrain. 

“Sir,” replied Sansom, “give the 
American people the money and they 
can build anything.” 

The judge persisted. He knew that 
good roads were essential for the 
growth and well-being of the area. San- 
som went to Austin every year to re- 


quest new roads and paving of existing 
dirt roads. There were no paved roads 
in the county in 1937. 

The road between Camp Wood and 
Leakey, designated RM 337, was final- 
ly built in 1948. In 1960 the Depart- 
ment extended the road six miles east 
from Leakey into the ranch country. 
Three years later another three miles 
were added. 


SCENIC TURNOUT—District 15 inspector Oliver Martin pauses briefly during his work to 
view the valley and ranch 500 feet below. Another turnout farther down the hillside will of- 
fer hill country motorists a beautiful panorama of the countryside in west Bandera County. 
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In August 1969 a 22-member dele- 
gation from Bandera and Real coun- 
ties invaded Austin, requesting 
extension of RM 337 to RM 187 near 
Vanderpool to Medina. 

“Judge, how many years have you 
been coming here requesting this 
road?” asked Highway Commissioner 
Dewitt Greer. 

“Thirty-three years,” replied San- 
som. 

“And how long have you been 
county judge?” 

“Thirty-three years.” 

Others in the delegation said efforts 
had been made for 47 years! 

Approval was given that year to 
extend the road to RM 187 near Van- 
derpool. Ultimate plans call for the 
road to extend to Medina, a small town 
on State Highway 16 between Kerrville 
and Bandera. 

The project was let in March 1971 
to the Allen Keller Company of Fred- 
ericksburg. About 3.5 miles of the 


ITS BEEN A LONG TIME COMIN’— 
County Judge W. B. Sansom of Leakey 
has been working for good roads in his 
community since 1937. His dream of a 
road running east out of his town is 
coming true this year. 
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RIGHT ABOUT HERE—Bill Chamberlin, left, project inspector, and Resident Engineer 
Mark Baxter keep a close eye on grading on the western portion of the project. 


project lie in Real County, District 22, 
and about three miles of it are in Ban- 
dera County, District 15. 

Mark Baxter, senior resident engi- 
neer in Uvalde, said the terrain dictat- 
ed the route of the road. It hugs the 


sides of the hills and drops into the 
valleys where only absolutely neces- 
sary because of flooding that occurs 
periodically along the streams. Charles 
Hackebeil’s residency in Uvalde de- 
signed the section in Bandera County. 


NESTLED IN THE CANYON—Ranch houses such as this one dot the roadside. This 


hillside curve is posted with a recommended speed of 10 mph. 
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COUNTRY OF 1100 SPRINGS—Ranch 
Road 337 winds through some of the 
most scenic country in Texas, crossing 
shallow streams and _ skirting beautiful 
hills. This is also popular country for the 
camper, hunter, and fisherman. 


Judge Sansom explained one of the 
reasons the people in his area wanted 
the road. 

“We get a million people a year at 
Garner State Park (a few miles south 
of Leakey on US 83) and they drive 
all around here. This road will put 
more traffic through our little town. 
We need the tourist dollars. We also 
want the road to go to Medina. We 
want it real bad.” 

There is another reason the judge 
says the road is needed. 

“T remember one rancher in par- 
ticular who lived out that way, about 
eight miles, and you had to open and 
close 13 gates between here and 
there.” 

Two scenic turnouts are being built 
on the eastern portion of the road, 
overlooking a fertile valley with two 
small lakes and several ranch houses. 
But the entire route is scenic, perhaps 
one of the most scenic in the state. 
Along the drive one will pass shallow 
streams lined with tall cypress and oak 
and will skirt beautiful, rugged hills. 
The drive is especially pretty in the 
spring. 

“The road will not only be scenic,” 
says Judge Sansom, “but it'll also 
shorten the distance to Austin and San 
Antonio and tie us in with a neighbor- 
hood we’ve never known before.” 

The section of ranch road in Ban- 
dera County should be complete in 
April and then the contractor will con- 
centrate his efforts on the roughest 
part. 

Many people have worked many 
years to make this road a reality. San- 
som has had patience. 

“Don’t crowd people into telling 
you ‘no.’ Go along with them for 
awhile and eventually they may say 
‘yes.’ 

“This is my last highway project,” 
he added.“Td like to see it finished.” 


Dinosaur 


Food 


JOHNIE McDONALD’s main interests 
are the two roadside rest areas north 
of Round Rock on IH 35, where he 
spends his working time. 

Lately he has become an enthusiast 
of prehistoric gardening. And it all 
came about quite accidentally. For two 
years he had noticed a strange plant 
growing around the rest area, but not 
until last summer did he discover that 
the plant was a favorite food in the 
age of dinosaurs. 

“Didn’t pay much attention to it at 
first, just thought it was another weed,” 
said McDonald. 


# % ; Sen “ F e . 
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The equisetum plant—a perennial form 


McDonald’s thoughts on the plant 
took a sharp turn early last summer 
when a Dallas florist—stopping on his 
way south—asked for a shoot of the 
plant. 

“He thought the plant was con- 
sidered extinct and said he had been 
looking for some quite a while,” the 
attendant said. A week later another 
Dallas man—a professsor from South- 
ern Methodist University—noticed the 
tall, jointed plant. 

The professor mentioned that the 
plant, called Equisetum, was consid- 
ered prehistoric and that dinosaurs 


of creeping rhizome. 
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Johnie McDonald cultivates dinosaur 


snacks. 
once supplemented their diet with the 
jointed stalks. This may explain why 
dinosaurs are no more, because the 
plant is considered poisonous to hu- 
mans. 

The 15-year Highway Department 
employee began to wonder if he didn’t 
have a rare plant residing in his flower 
bed. 

A check with a University of Texas 
botanist shed further light on the mys- 
tery. 

“Actually, it’s a very common plant 
known as_ horsetail or scouring 
rushes,” he said, “and it grows very 
well in cool, damp regions of the 
north. Some people, especially chil- 
dren, refer to it as a tinker toy plant 
because of its jointed sections.” 

So, who knows? Millions of years 
ago, the rest area near the southbound 
lane of IH 35 could have been a large 
grazing ground for hungry dinosaurs. 

Today, though, the area is an at- 
tractive repose from high-speed driv- 
ing, and instead of hungry dinosaurs, 
the Equisetum is attracting curious 
motorists—hungry for information 
about the plant. 

McDonald summed up the plants 
adequately when he said, “They don’t 
have pretty blooms, and they don’t 
smell good, but they sure do attract a 
lot of attention.” {3 
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BIG BLAST 
onthe BRAZOS 


Photographs and text by Herman Kelly 
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BIRTH OF THE BRAZOS BRIDGE—Under construction in 1928, years later, this engineering marvel was to be called a hazard- 


the US 290 bridge must have been the pride of the local people ous relic in a local drive for a better bridge. Photo courtesy of © 
who before had only a ferry to cross the Brazos River. Forty Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Stoll, Brenham. 
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man in the crowd counted off 
the seconds. Anticipation failed to ease 
the shock of the explosion. Together, 
they let out a yelp. 

Or was it a cheer? On that Friday, 
February 18, they had seen one of the 
“most feared” highway structures in 
the state receive its just reward as it 
was blasted from its high perch over 
the Brazos River. 

Fear of the structure, a two-lane 


oy ae a siren sounded. A 


bridge on US 290, had grown from 
1967 when a series of accidents 
aroused the people in the Hempstead 
and Brenham area. 

One mishap involved two semi- 
trailer trucks crossing at the same time 
in opposite directions. The narrow 
bridge forced them to pass so close to- 
gether that their rearview mirrors col- 
lided and were knocked off. 

A few months later a boat belonging 
to the late Governor Lurleen Wallace 


THE NEW GENERATION—Seeming like two young sons bursting with 
energy, the twin spans provide a graphic contrast with their 
aged predecessor in the distance. Coincidentally, both generations 
were built by the same contractor, the Austin Bridge Company. 


of Alabama became wedged in the 
bridge’s steel trusses and blocked off 
all traffic for hours. There were sev- 
eral other accidents, too, including one 
that involved a school bus. 

Early in 1968 citizens of Waller and 
Washington counties began a drive for 
a new bridge. It took four years, but 
when the big day arrived, they were 
presented with twins. 

The first of the pair opened for two- 
way traffic last November. Three 


THE BIG BLAST—The instant of detona- 
tion (top) shows debris from the center 
pier thrown under the bridge rather than 
to the sides. Then the bridge topples 
(center). When the dust clears (bottom), 
the old bridge lies broken in the Brazos. 
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months later the second bridge was 
ready, each one then serving one-way 
traffic. To the motorist they seem to be 
merely a continuation of the four-lane 
divided highway, and most people are 
unaware they are crossing a bridge at 
all. 

Together, the new bridges provide a 
driving width of 84 feet and a speed 
limit of 70 mph. Width of the old 
bridge was 30 feet with a speed limit 
of 50 mph, although few drivers dared 
to go that fast. 

“The first day the new bridges were 
open, a truck driver went across clap- 
ping his hands the whole way,” said 
Edward Marchman, area maintenance 
supervisor at Hempstead. 

Back in 1929, drivers were prob- 
ably pleased with the first Brazos 
bridge. Before that, they had to cross 
the river by ferry. But time had trans- 
formed the marvelous 1929 structure 
into a hazardous 1972 relic, doomed 
because there is no pasture for retired 
bridges. 

A few days after the blast, debris 
was dragged out of the river, and the 
old bridge was gone forever. But no- 
body was sorry to see it go. It had been 
more like the execution of public ene- 
my number one. & 


Temple Telegram—Creation of a spe- 
cial committee to spearhead a drive for 
upgrading Highway 36 from Houston to 
Abilene will be recommended by the 
Highway and Streets Committee of the 
Temple Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee will recommend to the 
chamber board that a committee be 
formed for a concentrated effort to de- 
velop a plan for the much-talked-about 
Ports to Plains Highway. The project will 
represent a _ five-to-eight year program 
and will involve cities along the route. 


Orange Leader—Formal opening cere- 
monies will be May 10 at expanded fa- 
cilities of the Texas Tourist Information 
Bureau on IH 10, the chairman of a 
chamber of commerce task force an- 
nounced. 

Dignitaries from state governments in 
Texas and Louisiana are being invited to 
the ceremonies, according to Olie Men- 
doza, chairman of the tourist promotion 
task force of the Greater Orange Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Construction is nearing completion on 
the $200,000 expansion, which will more 
than double the floor space at the infor- 
mation bureau. Two wings and a central 
addition are being built. 

Mendoza noted that about 50 officials 
from Texas and Louisiana, including rep- 
resentatives of state highway depart- 
ments and commissions, are expected to 
be here for the ceremonies. 


Laredo Times, in a column by Bill Ed- 
wards—Boy, have | got a complaint! And 
this time | bet everyone. here will be with 
me, even the post office. | have had 
a look at the newest (1972 edition) Of- 
ficial Highway Travel Map of the State of 
Texas, and again Laredo is not included 
in the group of city and area maps on 
the reverse of the big state map. 

We are the ‘‘Gateway to Mexico,” 
aren’t we? Well, you sure wouldn’t know 
it from the Official Highway Travel Map. 
They have such villages as Abilene and 
Tyler and Longview, but nothing to assist 
the tourist to find his way to Mexico via 
this city, no mention of it, and none of 
the publicity that is afforded towns that 
do not have a significant tourist flow 
through them. 

Where is our state representative? | 
hope he can get the ear of the right par- 
ties in Austin and tell them we are tired 
of being considered a whistle stop and 


we view with dismay and indignation the 
unblemished record of those cartograph- 
ers who, for a straight 15 years, have 
not mentioned Laredo on the Travel Trails 
side of the map. 


Dallas Times Herald—Dallas roads and 
roadsides are due a splash of color be- 
tween now and 1975. 

City Traffic Engineer Sam Wilson said 
Friday that Dallas is one of the first 
cities in Texas to begin adoption of the 
new ‘‘Manual on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices.” 

Six types of new signs already are 
being installed. 

The signs emphasize symbols. rather 
than word messages, and red is replacing 
yellow as the predominant color, Wilson 
said. 

“Yellow has been used more as a warn- 
ing, and it was felt that some of the 
signs, such as yield signs, needed more 
punch, more restriction,’’ he said. ‘‘Red 
was the choice, because this color indi- 
cates more restrictive-type information.” 

The six types of signs now being 
phased out are the yield right-of-way, do 
not enter, no left turn, no right turn, no 
u-turn, and warning ahead. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal—An all-out 
effort to secure a divided four-lane high- 
way from the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
through Seymour to Lubbock—and to 
have an Interstate 30 designation placed 
on it—was endorsed here today. 

“This committee is ready for action,” 
Chairman Oliver Thomas of the streets, 
highways, and roads committee of the 
chamber of commerce—board of city 
development, asserted. 

The group’s recommendation to the 
CC-BCD board was divided into three 
parts: (1) that a single U.S. highway 
number be placed on the entire route; 
(2) that the Texas Highway Department 
be asked to seek an IH 30 designation 
on it; (3) that the THD be asked to im- 
prove it to Interstate standards. 

Also included in the motion was a reso- 
lution to ‘‘continue working to extend IH 
27 from Lubbock to the San Antonio and 
Houston areas.”’ 


Beaumont Enterprise—A decision from 
the Texas Highway Commission on the 
proposed extension of State Highway 105 
across the Neches River has been post- 
poned for the time being, but county of- 


ficials remain optimistic about the proj- 
ect. 

Occupying the top priority at the mo- 
ment, according to a letter from State 


Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, is the 
proposed widening and improvement of 
the existing IH 10 bridge across the 
Neches here. 

As to authorization of location studies 
and advance planning for the Highway 
105 extension, Dingwall said, the High- 
way Commission ‘‘is of the opinion that 
they should await the passage of the 
1972 federal legislation in order to ap- 
praise the trend of federal financing for 
highway work in future years before com- 
mitting themselves further.” 

The estimated cost of the project, 
which would extend the highway from 
where it deadends at Highway 69 here 
across the river to join up with that part 
of Highway 105 in Vidor, is $30 million. 

Dingwall said that the proposed ‘‘so- 
called Rainbow Bridge’’ on State Highway 
87 at Port Arthur, which would be built 
alongside the existing bridge there, has 
been approved for advance planning and 
right-of-way but ‘‘has not yet been fi- 
nanced.”’ 


Dallas Morning News, with a Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico dateline—Texas will per- 
mit the circulation of Mexican automo- 
biles with a new type of border license 
plate, the mayor of Ciudad Juarez, Mario 
Jacquez, announced. 

Recently the Mexican government de- 
cided to regulate the situation of hun- 
dreds or illegal automobiles in- border 
towns and issued license plates which 
say ‘‘border vehicle’ instead of the name 
of the state. 

Previously border vehicles carried only 
windshield stickers and did not use li- 
cense plates. Texas, under a 1962 agree- 
ment, allowed those cars to enter only 
border cities and prohibited their circu- 
lation on Texas highways. 


Austin Statesman, with a Washington 
dateline—Rep. Jake Pickle has_ intro- 
duced legislation to coordinate all modes 
of transportation development under one 
federal agency, declaring the present 
research coming from separate agencies 
“‘perhaps our biggest blunder’’ A 
When it comes to the whole picture, this 
nation has taken a back-alley approach. 

“In fact, some of the back alleys in 
Austin are in better shape than is our 
national system,” he said. 
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Joe Litz knew something was wrong. He just didn’t 
have any energy. Walking made him gasp for breath. 
He often had dizzy spells and he was losing weight. At 
night he had to prop himself upright on a stack of 
pillows so he could sleep. 

After a few months of this agony, Joe underwent ex- 
tensive medical tests. Doctors studied his symptoms and 
X-rays and agreed: He needed open heart surgery to 
correct a diseased main valve in his heart. The heart 
was pumping all right, but the blood was leaking back 
into his heart instead of going through the veins. 

Two weeks later, in a three-and-one-half hour opera- 
tion, surgeons replaced the valve with a_ stainless steel 
tube containing a plastic ball. Joe spent a day and a 
half in recovery, five days in intensive care, and on the 
tenth day he left the hospital. Two months later he was 
back on his job as a maintenance technician, looking 
healthier and feeling better than he had in years. 

Joe’s operation and convalescence were expensive— 
more than $7,700. But even on his maintenance tech’s 
salary, he could still afford the cost—without being 
burdened with payments the rest of his life. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield of Texas paid about $7,000 and Joe paid 
the remainder. 

Although Joe Litz is a fictitious name, the man and 
the operation are real. He is just one of thousands of 
“satisfied customers” who have taken advantage of the 
Highway Department’s insurance program that became 
effective two years ago this month. 

On April 1, 1970 the Highway Department embarked 
on an unprecedented insurance program, one where the 
Department pays half the premiums and the employee 
pays half. 

Most employees don’t know about another vital fea- 
ture, that the Department and its employees pay the 
insurance company a percentage of the premiums to 
administer and operate the program. The balance is 
held for claim payments or in reserve. Therefore, the 
funds actually belong to the members. 

“It’s our money,” says P. C. Goode, chairman of the 
steering committee that wrote the specifications. ““That’s 
why we want every legitimate claim to be paid. Theo- 
retically, if anyone tries to take advantage of the plan, 
the money comes out of my pocket and it comes out of 
your pocket.” 

Evidently, the employees and retirees are not doing 
so because there is almost $1.5 million now in reserve. 
By December 31, more than $9 million had been paid 
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Money’ 


By Frank Lively, Editor 


on 39,681 claims of the 58,000 employees, retirees, and 
their dependents. 

Employees know a good insurance program when 
they see one. More than 94 percent are participating. 
Probably the most popular feature is that premiums 
have not been increased, although steering committee 


members thought there would probably have to be a 
rate increase after the first 17 months. As it worked out, 
they—and the employees—were pleasantly surprised. 

When the Texas Legislature passed a bill in 1969 
authorizing the Highway Department to acquire its own 
insurance contract and to pay 50 percent of the premi- 
ums, State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall appointed 
a six-man steering committee to submit a proposed in- 
surance plan to the Highway Commission within three 
months. He named P. C. Goode, program engineer for 
the Department and a man with 15 years experience in 
insurance programs and president of the Public Em- 
ployees Credit Union for 17 consecutive years, to chair 
the committee, which includes C. G. Curtis Jr., Insur- 
ance Division director; Joe G. Hanover, district engi- 
neer, Bryan; Wayne Henneberger, Bridge Division engi- 
neer; H. D. DeBerry Jr., Personnel Division director; 
and Phillip L. Wilson, engineer of environmental design, 
Highway Design Division. 

Dingwall laid out general guidelines for the commit- 
tee: participation was to be voluntary on a 50-50 basis 
between Department and employee, employee and de- 
pendents to be covered under group hospital plan, em- 
ployee only to be covered under life insurance, maternity 
benefits should be considered, and retired employees 
were to be considered for coverage, but would have to 
pay the entire premium. 

After intensive study and planning, the committee 
wrote specifications. Preliminary questionnaires were 
sent to 43 insurance companies to see if they would be 
interested in bidding on the Department’s program and 
to see if they were qualified to handle it. Twenty-nine 
companies returned the questionnaires. Bids were taken 
on February 2, 1970, and nine companies submitted 11 
proposals for review. After a thorough study, the com- 
mittee recommended Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Texas. 

The plan was hailed as a milestone in the Highway 
Department’s history. Dingwall said he was pleased the 
Highway Commission had authorized a program with 
medical and hospitalization coverage for employees and 
dependents, life insurance of $4,000, and salary con- 
tinuance. 

“ve had a lot of experience with group insurance 
policies, too, but this one is by far the best I’ve ever 
seen,” the late John Nation, director of Equipment and 
Procurement Division, said at that time. “You can’t say 
too much for it—or the people who helped to formulate 
the plan.” 
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While most can agree that the program is sound 
theoretically, there have been misunderstandings and 
criticism. With more than 58,000 employees, retirees, 
and dependents, there are bound to be problems. 

At least one district accountant thinks there is room 
for improvement. He said there is much more work in- 
volved in handling this insurance plan than the one 
employees used to have, that often claims are only 
partially paid, or payments are sent to wrong persons. 

The accountant claims he works most of the time on 
insurance—handling complaints, misunderstandings, and 
in seeing that employees get everything they are entitled 
to. His biggest headache is in seeing that those eligible 
file major medical claims (this was done automatically 
under the other insurance plan). 

“And another thing,” says the accountant, “we can’t 
get copies of the specifications. The only copy is in 
Austin, and they’re not about to let us have a look.” 

Insurance Division, which administers the program, 
is aware of the problems and misunderstandings and is 
working constantly to keep employees informed. Louis 
Johnagin, head of the group insurance section of the 
division, said they have developed a slide show to help 
explain the insurance plan and it is being shown to all 
supervisors in the districts and divisions. 

Johnagin says about 10 percent of the major medical 
claims are rejected, usually because the member failed 
to file an itemized statement. He receives copies of let- 
ters of rejection from Blue Cross and he forwards a 
copy to the division or district involved. 

“This is to insure that the member understands,” says 
Johnagin, ‘“‘and also to determine if the letter is valid. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield is not infallible. They can make 
mistakes.” 

The division also supplies district accountants and 
supervisors with an insurance manual (which has just 
been updated) and there are 18 Blue Cross representa- 
tives throughout the state to answer questions. 

Johnagin keeps an eye out to help employees who 
may need to file major medical claims. Each month he 
gets a thick set of computer printouts showing claims 
and payments. He underlines figures over $100 and then 
lets the employee know he should file a major medical 
claim. 

The insurance battle is a constant one. But the men 
and women in the Department involved in meeting and 
solving those problems are conscientious and dedicated. 
After all, they agree that “Jt is our money.” & 
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A Quiet 
Kind of Man 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


YEARS AGO MATERIALS and Tests 
Engineer A. W. Eatman worked on 
the sixth floor of the main building, 
down the hall from Construction Engi- 
neer Jed Robinson. Growing fond of 
the taciturn engineer, Eatman gave 
him a nickname: “Gabby.” 

As his associates know, Jed Robin- 
son isn’t a talkative man. But when he 
does have something to say, everybody 
listens, knowing it will be worthwhile. 

Says Ted Ziller, who was promoted 
to Robinson’s post when the veteran 
engineer retired recently, “Jed Robin- 
son has a quiet demeanor and is 
sparing with his words, but all of a 
sudden he can come out with some- 
thing that is very humorous for the 
situation at hand. 

“I think we have been very fortu- 
nate in having a division that has been 
shaped through the years by Mr. 
Robinson. He had sound _ principles, 
and we hope to continue our operation 
based on those principles, expanding 
our services to the districts as re- 
quired.” 

Ziller, who served as construction 
administrative engineer since 1969, 
transferred to the division as supervis- 
ing field engineer in 1963 from Lib- 
erty, District 20, where he began his 
Departmental career in 1949 as an en- 
gineering assistant. 

Recalled to the Army in January 
1951 to serve in France—not Korea— 
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with the 83rd Engineering Construc- 
tion Battalion, he helped build storage 
facilities so that supplies could be 


moved from Germany to France. 

“T was a company commander and 
George Munson (District 12) was in 
charge of one of the engineering 
groups. We worked closely together. It 
was an interesting assignment,” recalls 
Ziller, whose military service included 
a two-year stint in the Pacific during 
World War II. 

He rejoined the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1953 as a resident designer in 
Liberty, progressing to resident engi- 
neer in 1956 and senior resident engi- 
neer in 1957, the title he held at the 
time of his transfer to Austin, his 
birthplace. 

Ziller attended San Antonio Junior 


Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer (center) admires Jed Robinson’s maroon blazer, a 
gift from Construction Division employees. ‘‘You know,” Greer revealed, ‘‘the Robin- 
sons were in our wedding. He was best man and she was maid of honor. That’s where 
they got together, and we encouraged their romance.” 


College, then received his civil engi- 
neering degree from Texas A&M in 
1949. Shortly after graduation he 
joined the Department. 

“Ted has had a lot of training. I am 
confident that he can do the job and 
fill my shoes admirably,” said Robin- 
son before retiring. 

On his last day of work, February 
25, the soft-spoken engineer greeted 
more than 200 in the big hearing 
room. Wishing him well, Ziller gave 
him a pair of matching bookends con- 
taining the Aggie emblems and _ his 
graduation year and a pair of binocu- 
lars. His employees also gave him a 
maroon blazer—designed to gladden 
an Aggie’s heart—and a maroon and 
white tie at a dinner a few days earlier. 

After accepting the presents at the 
office coffee, Robinson said, “I have 
enjoyed working with you and for the 
Department. My career has been re- 
warding. I hate to leave you, but I am 
looking forward to retirement. I'll 
miss you all, and I hope you will miss 
me—but not too often,” he added with 
his Mona Lisa smile. 

What does he plan to do? “Retire. 
Just retire.” 

He and his wife Stella will travel 
often to East Texas to visit family and 
friends and their property on Lake 
Palestine. 

“It’s dogwood time, so we’re looking 
forward to the trips,” said Robinson, 
who grew up in Athens. 

He received his civil engineering de- 
gree in 1928 from Texas A&M, where 
he was tapped for leadership posts by 
fellow students. He was chairman of 
the student government elections com- 
mittee his senior year and a member 
of the Ross Volunteers, a crack mili- 
tary unit. 

Capitalizing on summer experience 
‘gained with the Highway Department 
during his college days, the young 
graduate accepted full-time employ- 
ment as an instrumentman in the Van 


Zandt county residency. The following 
year he became assistant resident en- 
gineer. From 1933 to 1940 he served 
as resident engineer in Van Zandt, 
Smith, Gregg, and Rusk counties. 

H. L. Arno, engineer of Secondary 
Roads, said his path crossed Robin- 
son’s several times during their early 
years with the Department. 
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Assistant State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry (right) congratulates Ted Ziller on his 


“T first met Jed Robinson in 1935 
in Longview, and my first impression 
was that he was an engineer of the 
first water and a real gentleman. 
Thirty-seven years later, I am still of 
the same opinion.” 

Robinson left the Department that 
same year to accept a field engineer 
position with Portland Cement As- 


promotion to construction engineer while Mrs. Ziller (Rosalie) watches. 
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sociation, but recognizing the folly of 
his ways, returned to the fold on May 
oy, ELS 

Becoming assistant district engineer 
in Tyler in 1940, Robinson continued 
in that post until 1945 when he was 
promoted to construction engineer. 

“This was just after the war,” recalls 
Robinson. “There was hardly any 
highway construction going on at that 
time, but we got into it pretty fast the 
latter part of the year. The lettings just 
kept getting bigger and bigger as we 
got into the postwar program. Con- 
struction really began booming with 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

“More than 90 percent of the con- 
struction money spent by the Depart- 
ment has been spent during the 27 
years I’ve headed the division,” de- 
clares Robinson. “That’s over $7 bil- 
lion! 

“The biggest headache we've all 
faced during the last few years has 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT—Robinson poses with his wife, brother, 
sister-in-law, daughter-in-law, and son beneath a sign saying, 
“Best Wishes Jed and Stella.’’ After the family was introduced, 


been an increase in federal regula- 
tions,” continued Robinson in one of 
his more talkative moments. “They 
slow down all our work. There’s too 
much red tape. None of the red tape 
makes a road any better, either,” he 
says, Shaking his head. 

“Most of the slowdown comes in 
the planning stages, especially from en- 
vironmental and ecological restrictions. 
No one could be against ecology,” he 
adds. “That would be like being 
against mother, heaven, and country, 
but the regulations are obstacles and 
to carry them out takes time and 
money.” 

If red tape is impeding the progress 
of road construction, the computer sits 
on the other side of the fence. 

“The computer is changing every- 
thing, even lettings,” Robinson says. 
“Today, tabulating, figuring, and 
printing is done by the computer, and 
not only are calculations completed 


his son LaRue brought down the house with this quip: ‘‘Let me 
say this. In spite of what you may think of Jed, | think he is a 
pretty damned good guy.” 


faster, but they are more accurate.” 

Robinson also points to progress in 
equal opportunity. Federal-aid con- 
tracts now contain an equal employ- 
ment opportunity clause. The regula- 
tions are revised every once in a while, 
he says, increasing their effectiveness. 

“The contractors have been very co- 
operative in carrying out this pro- 
gram,” Robinson asserts. “Ted Ziller 
has worked zealously to see that con- 
tractors abide by the regulations and 
that the Department cooperates with 
the government in every way.” 

Says Tom Johnson, executive direc- 
tor of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, “Jed Robinson has served on 
the joint THD-AGC committee since 
its origin. His contributions and under- 
standing of contractors’ problems have 
been greatly appreciated, and he will 
be missed. We look forward to work- 
ing with the new construction engi- 
neer.” EQ 


AWARDS 


(As of April 30) 


45 Years 
District 23 


Jimmie D. Munsell, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


40 Years 
District 14 


Maury M. Crow, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


Samuel G. Candelaria, Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor II 


35 Years 

District 1 

James H. McCollum, Draftsman Il 

District 8 

James R. Johnson, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 15 

Alfred C. Lohse, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Robert H. Brandon, Right of Way Agent III 
District 19 

Lowell J. Daniel, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 21 

John S. Leyendecker, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 23 

William O. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

District 7 

D. L. Roach, Accountant III 

District 9 

Jewel M. Smiley, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

George L. Harris, Engineering Technician IV 
District 14 

David J. Korezinski, Engineering Technician V 
Raymond P. Randolph, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 16 

Edwin Todd, Maintenance Technician | 


25 Years 

Finance Division 

Ralph G. Kirkley, Chief Accountant III 

District 1 

Aubrey L. Stubblefield, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

Smith A. Connell Jr., Engineering Assistant II 
Weldon O. Woolsey, Engineering Technician III 
District 3 

Lonnie W. Jewett, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 4 

Freddy R. Skidmore, Maintenance Technician II 
James A. Ullom Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
District 5 

Hugh A. Montgomery, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 9 

Leighton F. Cannon, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 

Clifton O. Barber, Maintenance Technician II 
Lester H. Cummings, Engineering Technician IV 
Clarence E. Pursley, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 

Luis B. Gomez, Maintenance Technician H 
Robert M. Harle, Engineering Technician IV 
Lloyd F. Mair, Maintenance Technician II 
Robert H. Mair, Maintenance Technician I! 
Norton D. Westbrook, Engineering Technician IV 
District 16 

August M. Byler, Engineering Technician IV 
Candelario Torres, Maintenance Technician Il 
Devasco A. Wishert, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Jesse L. Ellis, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Wesley P. Jackson, Maintenance Technician II 
Hudson T. Jones, Chief Accountant II 

District 19 

George D. Abernathy, Engineering Technician V 
Cecil O. Blankenship, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 

Gregorio Saenz, Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 

Juan C. Hernandez, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Toleda B. Carter, Clerical Supervisor II 
Maintenance Operations Division 
Maurice VY. Greer, Engineer of Traffic 
Motor Vehicle Division 

Robert J. Robinson, Accountant III 
District 5 

Herbert E. DeShazo, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 8 

Joe C. Morgan, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

James O. Kennedy, Watchman Ill 

District 10 

Curtis T. Spinks, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Johnnie E. Eaves, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

Paul W. King, Engineering Technician | 

District 15 

Ruth W. Zerm, Personnel Clerk Ill 

District 17 

Hubert Dotson, Maintenance Technician | 

Edward Sommers, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Fletcher C. McConnell, Maintenance Technician | 
District 19 

Forest C. French, Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 

Edward L. Tucker, Maintenance Technician | 
District 24 

Reyes Carrillo, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Aubrey A. Manning, Maintenance Technician II 
William W. Tyner, Maintenance Technician II 


PURCHASE OF SAVINGS bonds by 90 
percent of the District 1 employees “is 
the best in the state,’ Guy Brown, 
state director of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Savings Bond Program, told an 
audience at the Paris office. 

“Few organizations get more than 
50 percent participation—which quali- 
fies you for a Minuteman flag,” Brown 
said at the February 26 ceremony. 
“Ninety percent is unheard of.” 

Brown presented James Cravens, 
district engineer, a blue-and-white flag 
in honor of the employees’ achieve- 
ment. The Paris District is the first 
highway organization in the nation to 
sign up 90 percent. 

“We sold more than $200 million 
worth of savings bonds in Texas last 
year,” Brown said. “You (Cravens) 
and your employees had quite a lot to 
do with this high total.” 

Brown explained that there are three 
good reasons for buying savings 
bonds: (1) personal benefit to the in- 
dividual, because of the rise in inter- 
est rates from 5 to 54 percent, (2) 
helping to reduce inflation, and (3) 
owning a share in America. 

Cravens said that he began the sav- 
ings bond program last year, when 
rumors started that state employees 
would get a pay raise. 

“We had 28 supervisors involved in 
this,’ he said. “When we heard about 
the pay raise, we started talking about 
it. Then when the raise came through, 
these supervisors went to their people 
and asked them to buy bonds. It was 
handled just about the way we handle 
any district-wide assignment.” 

Each of the 28 supervisors received 
individual commendations from Carl- 
ton Robison, area manager of the pro- 
gram from Tyler. The savings bonds 
presentations were made during the 
semiannual meeting of the Texas 
Public Employees Association chapter 
in Paris. 
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James Cravens, left, Paris district engineer, receives a Minuteman flag 
from Guy Brown, state director of the U.S. Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division. The Paris District of the Highway Department set a new state 
record with 90 percent participation of employees in the bonds program. 


THE TITLE SAYS IT—When Chester McDowell and Avery 
Smith sat down to write their technical paper, ‘‘Design, Con- 
trol, and Interpretation of Tests for Bituminous Hot Mix 
Black Base Mixtures,’’ nobody laughed. But it did make peo- 
ple sit up and take notice when the pair’s paper was sub- 
mitted in a nationwide contest sponsored by the National 
Asphalt Pavement Association. On February 22 in Austin 
the engineers were presented NAPA’s Industry Recognition 
Award. Above, Robert G. Hunt, left, NAPA president, con- 
gratulates Chester McDowell, former Materials and Tests 


State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, 
right, accepts a plaque from Curtis John- 
son, president of the Travis chapter of 


the Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, to signify Dingwall’s selection as 
“Engineer of the Year.’’ Johnson said 
Dingwall was selected for his many engi- 
neering achievements—including the Gulf 
Freeway in Houston and the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike—because he was elected 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO) this 
year, and because “‘. . . he is recognized 
as a national leader in his field ‘a 
The award was given in conjunction with 
National Engineers Week, February 20- 
26, by the 450-member local chapter. 
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Division employee who works for the Center for Highway 
Research at The University of Texas, while Charles R. Foster, 
right, NAPA director of engineering and research, presents 
a plaque to Avery Smith. Some of the advantages of Mc- 
Dowell’s and Smith’s work were cited: Local materials, nor- 
mally. bypassed, can now be used in highway construction, 
thus reducing base material costs; base materials used un- 
treated in the past are now being mixed with asphalt and 
used more confidently; black base specifications; and the 
use of black base has increased substantially. 
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To and From Our Readers 


It’s ‘Beautification’ Time Again 

Requests for nomination for the third 
“Lady Bird Johnson Award,” in recog- 
nition of the Highway Department 
maintenance foreman who has done 
the most for highway beautification, 
have been called for by State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall. Nomination 
deadline is June 1 and each district 
engineer will submit one name. Last 
year’s recipient was John Berry of Con- 
roe (District 12). 

The award consists of $1,500 in cash 
and a bronze plaque. Mrs. Johnson will 
make the award presentation personally 
at the Lyndon B. Johnson State Park 
early in the fall. 

“In spotlighting the maintenance 
foreman,” said Dingwall, “for consid- 
eration of this high honor, Mrs. John- 
son is very graciously calling attention 
to a group of Highway Department 


employees who often go unsung in their 
efforts to keep the highways safe and 
attractive.” 


Tourist Picture Healthy 

From Travel Log, D-16’s monthly 
newsletter: The Highway  Depart- 
ment’s annual report on_ tourism 
showed that more than 1.36 million 
motorists visited the 11 tourist bureaus 
and visitor centers in 1971, a 16 per- 
cent increase over 1970. In absolute 
numbers, the Orange bureau led the 
pack with 187,000 visitors, while the 
Capitol Visitor Center had the largest 
percentage increase in visitors over the 
previous year—39 percent. Travel In- 
formation Division personnel answered 
307,000 inquiries by mail with attrac- 
tive literature designed to invite the 
reader to travel Texas. . . There are 
other ways to reach the prospective 
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tourist. In 1971, Highway Department 
photographs appeared in 216 publica- 
tions that are read by more than 100 
million readers. Also, 18.6 million per- 
sons last year saw the three Highway 
Department travel _ films—‘“Texas, 
America’s Fun-tier,” “Law West of the 
Pecos,” and “Texas, Land of Con- 
trast.” (The total number of viewers 
of these films since 1968 is 50.5 mil- 
lion.) In addition, there were 285 
showings of Texas Travel Trails slide 
programs in 1971, to civic groups, pri- 
vate organizations, and school chil- 
dren. 


Littering Law and Order 

Litter continues to be a big problem, 
but some of the violators are getting 
their comeuppance. More than 76 
percent of the people arrested for lit- 
tering during 1970 were convicted, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police. 

To compile the National Survey of 
Litter Law Enforcement, the Associa- 
tion sent questionnaires to _ state, 
county, and municipal police depart- 
ments to determine current law 
enforcement practices concerning lit- 
tering. 

More than 86 percent singled out 
active public education as necessary in 
controlling the problem. The law en- 
forcement officials also emphasized 
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that members of their profession and 
the courts must be continually re- 
minded of the seriousness of the of- 
fense and the need to enforce the law. 


Look Homeward Schleider 
Seems like the people of Bryan just 
don’t want to let go of Bob Schleider, 


partment has moved to aid in mass 
transit and environmental control in the 
cities, Weldon Hart points out in his 
Texas Good Roads Association News- 
letter that Texas is still very much a 
rural state. He cites these facts: 

With 254 counties, Texas has only 
20 counties containing one or more 


cities of 50,000 population. 

It has 103 counties with under 10,000 
inhabitants. 

It has 83 county seats under 2,500 
population. 

Texas has 61 counties without any 
city (that is, one that meets the census 
criterion) of 2,500. 


who became district engineer in 
Wichita Falls after many years as as- 
sistant district engineer in Bryan. 

The Brazos Chapter, Texas Society 
of Professional Engineers, called 
Schleider back from the north country 
February 24 to accept their “Engineer 
of the Year” award. The award was 
given at the annual banquet at the 
Briarcrest Country Club. 

The engineers noted that Schleider 
will long be remembered in the area 
for his contributions in engineering, 
civic affairs, religion, and education. 


Urban and Rural 

Texas has more urban areas (50,000 
persons or more) than any other state 
in the nation. While the Highway De- 


LOOK OUT, MEN—In January the Lubbock District offered its fleet safety course to 
the women employees and 32 of them signed up. The male instructors agreed that 
the ladies were the “most attentive, most enthusiastic, and by far the best looking 
class’ they had taught. There were a few comments about women drivers, but the 
men were dismayed when they learned the women made better grades. 


Laying international groundwork at the Chamizal Park project in El Paso are, from 
left, Joe Battle, district engineer; Bert Williams, mayor of El Paso; and Rafael Perez 
Serma, mayor pro tem of Juarez. Four acres in Juarez and El Paso have been planted 
with red yucca, ocotillo, barrel cactus, screw bean mesquite, sotol, and many other 
desert plants to exhibit friendship between Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
Mexican states of Chihuahua and Sonora. Texas was the first to donate plants, and 
the Highway Department came through with 70. This scene is in the Texas portion 
of the park. A hardwood plaque in the shape of the state symbolizes its location. 
The sign below the plaque is in four colors—red, white, and blue for the U.S. flag, 
and red, white, and green for the Mexican flag. 


Who would think this distinguished trio 
would be gutsy enough to enter a rodeo 
arena, grab hold of a confused calf, and 
fit him for a pair of bloomers? When Janie 
Landrum, center, had no luck getting a 
fellow employee to enter this contest in 
the Southwest Livestock Show and Rodeo 
in El Paso in February, she decided to enter 
it herself. So she enlisted the aid of Bar- 
bara Geurin, left, and Albert Andrew for 
the effort. At one time the contestants 
almost wound up wearing the bloomers 
themselves, but determination brought 
them through. Alas, District 24 rewarded 
them for their third-place finish with this 
bullish trophy. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


@ We were driving on US 87 between 
Fredericksburg and Mason when our 
fuel pump went out. Just as I was ready 
to start walking for help, Chester Jen- 
sen, one of your maintenance techni- 
cians, stopped and offered assistance. 
He radioed to Mason and the super- 
visor there purchased a replacement 
fuel pump (out of his own pocket), 
and within 20 minutes had the part in 
hand. Within another 10 minutes or so, 
Chester had the fuel pump installed 
and in working order. We were on our 
way to grandma’s house in West Texas 
within an hour of our initial trouble 
which could easily have delayed us 
half a day. 

It is most gratifying to encounter 
someone as courteous and unselfish as 
Chester Jensen. When he declined my 
offer of money, he suggested as his 
payment that we help someone else who 
might be in trouble along the way. This 
is not a bad philosophy, is it? 

Robert M. White Family 
Arlington 


® We were on US 87/385 pausing 

in a park with a historical marker when 
an air conditioner hose broke, spewing 
coolant everywhere. A Highway De- 
partment crew was setting posts nearby 
and two of the men came over and 
fixed the hose enough so we could 
drive on into Dalhart. We didn’t get the 
men’s names. We tried to give them 
money. There is no price on the time 
and inconvenience they saved us. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Coldwell 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

® We love Texas, particularly the 

marvelous southwest. We hope to re- 
turn to explore Big Bend National 
Park. Everyone was friendly and gra- 
cious. Your hostess at the Judge Roy 
Bean office was lovely. 

LW in Florida 
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@ We would like to commend the 
Texas Highway Department and two 
employees in particular, Johnny Olibas 
and Frank Cordova, for their services 
and extreme good nature on a very 
cold morning. While our car was 
stalled on Highway 285, Johnny and 
Frank did all they could and then 
some to get it started again. We were 
not long on the road from Minneapolis 
and such a fine service is greatly ap- 
preciated when one’s car breaks down. 

We are very grateful and we hope 
all the people in the Department are as 
dedicated to helping the public as 
Frank and Johnny. It is people such 
as these who make traveling a safe and 
rewarding experience. 

Cath, Pat, and Deb. 
San Bernardino, California 

(Ed. Note: Juan G. Olibas and Fran- 
cisco V. Cordova work in the Kermit 
maintenance section.) 


e The handsome young gentleman 
who changed a tire for us on US 80 in 
front of Midland Air Terminal last 
week told us his name was Owen Par- 
rish and that he also draws plans for 
highways and interchanges. My hus- 
band has a heart condition which makes 
car trouble while traveling very fright- 
ening for us (both in our seventies) 
and we are so proud of our Highway 
Department and employees like Mr. 
Parrish. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Reed 
Carrollton 
(Ed. Note: The “handsome young gen- 
tleman” is an engineering technician V 
in the Midland residency.) 


@ My husband and I were driving on 
IH 10 east of Vidor when something 
happened to our car. We were barely 
able to get to the rest area west of 
Orange. Mr. Leonce Gautreaux, the 


park attendant there, noticed our 
trouble and began to call various places 
for a water pump. It was Saturday af- 
ternoon, yet your man never doubted 
but that he would find someone open 
and sure enough he did! Two very fine 
young men put our car in order and 
we were able to visit our daughter and 


_ son-in-law in Lake Charles. The high- 


light of the weekend was to see Amer- 
ica at her finest—helping one another. 
God bless all of you. 
Mrs. Carleton Kendall 
Crockett 

e I am writing to commend three of 
your highway employees who were so 
kind to us this morning when we had 
a tire blowout on our house trailer on 
IH 10 just past your tourist bureau. 
These gentlemen came to help me and 
certainly did a fine job and would not 
accept gratuity, but only our most sin- 
cere thanks. They were Ramon L. Her- 
nandez, Teofilo B. Holguin, and Ra- 
mon Jimenez. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Fehl 
Winters, California 
(Ed. Note: The knights of the road 
work in the El Paso Coeay mainte- 
nance section.) 

e Last month my wife and five chil- 
dren and I were stranded on US 62/ 
180 in the Guadalupe Mountains near 
Pine Springs. At least a dozen motor- 
ists passed by without concern for our 
“Send Help” sign. Fortunately, Gerald 
Lange of your organization stopped and 
courteously and competently assisted 
us. He diagnosed our engine trouble as 
a clogged gas line filter and quickly re- 
moved dirt from the line. Once we were 
under way again, Gerald followed us 
for at least a mile to assist further if 
needed. 

We are grateful that you selected 
such an outstanding man to represent 
the Texas Highway Department. 

DT, Kelley 

Georgia Institute of 

Technology 

Atlanta, Georgia 
(Ed. Note: Lange is a maintenance 
technician in the Dell City maintenance 
section.) 
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It’s spring! Not that anyone needs a reminder. Diane Gillia of 
Maintenance Operations Division basks in the springtime splen- 
dor in the Austin Area Garden Center at Zilker Park. Diane is in 
the authentic Japanese Garden, which includes a lotus pool and 


thatched-roof teahouse. Diane, incidentally, is typical of hun- 
dreds of Departmental secretaries who will be saluted April 23- 


29 during National Secretaries Week. 
Photograph by John Surhstedt 
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